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WITH THE CONVOY 

BY HENBY B. BESTON 



THE ARMED GUARD 

When the Germans began to sink our unarmed mer- 
chant vessels, and announced that they intended to continue 
that course of action, it was immediately seen that the only 
possible military answer to this infamous policy lay in arm- 
ing every ship. There were obstacles, however, to this de- 
fensive program. We were at the time engaged in what was 
essentially a legal controversy with the Germans, a con- 
troversy in which the case of America and civilization was 
stated with a clarity, a sincerity, and a spirit of idealism 
which perhaps only the future can justly appreciate. We 
could not afford to weaken our case by involving in doubt 
the legal status of the merchantman. The enemy, driven 
brilliantly point by point from the pseudo-legal defenses of 
an outrageous campaign, had taken refuge in quibbling — 
" the ship was armed," " a gun was seen," " such vessels must 
be considered as war vessels." We all know the sorry story. 
For a while our hands were tied. Then came our declara- 
tion of war, which left our Navy free to take protective 
measures. The merchantmen were fitted with guns and 
given crews of Navy gunners. This service devoted to the 
protection of the merchant ship is known as " the Armed 
Guard." 

It was not long before tanker and tramp, big merchant- 
man and grimy collier sailed from our ports fully equipped. 
Vessels whose helplessness before the submarine had been 
extreme, the helplessness of a wretched sparrow gripped in 
the talons of a hawk, became fighting units which the sub- 
marine encountered at her peril. Moreover, finding it no 
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longer easy to sink ships with gunfire, the submarines were 
forced to make greater use of their torpedoes, and this 
in turn compelled them to attempt at frequent intervals the 
highly dangerous voyage to the German bases on the Bel- 
gian coast. Today, practically everything afloat sailing un- 
der an Allied register is armed. Sometimes the gun crews 
are British ; sometimes American. The cooperation between 
the two Navies is at once friendly and scientific. 

The guns with which the vessels were equipped are of 
the best, and the gun crews have been recruited from the 
trained personnel of the fleet. One occasionally hears, aboard 
the greater vessels, lamentations for gunners who have been 
sent on to the Guard. These crews consist of some half 
dozen men under the command of a chief petty officer. 
A splendid record, theirs. They have been in action time 
and time again against the Germans, have certainly de- 
stroyed submarines, and are constantly saving ships. There 
is many a fine tale in the records of crews who kept up the 
battle till the tilt of their sinking vessel made the firing 
of the gun an impossibility. So far, the gunners on the 
merchant ships have come in for the lion's share of attention. 
But there is another and important side of the Armed Guard 
service which has not yet, I believe, been called to the public 
notice. I mean the work of the signal men of the Guard. 

The arming of the merchant ships was the first defensive 
measure to be adopted; the second, the gathering of mer- 
chantmen into escorted groups known as convoys. Now 
a convoy has before it several definite problems. If it is 
to make the most of its chances of getting through the 
German ambush, it must act as a well coordinated naval 
unit, obeying orders, answering signals, and performing des- 
ignated evolutions in the manner of a battleship squadron. 
For instance, convoys follow certain zigzag plans, prepared 
in advance by naval experts. Frequently these schemes are 
changed at sea. Now if all the vessels change from plan X 
to plan Y simultaneously, all will go well, but if some delay, 
there is certain to be a most dangerous confusion, perhaps 
a collision. It is no easy task to keep twenty or so boats 
zigzagging in convoy formation, and travelling in a general 
direction eastward at the same time. Merchant captains 
have had to accustom themselves to these strict orders, no 
easy task for some old-fashioned masters; merchant crews 
have had to be educated to the discipline and method of 
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naval crews. Moreover, there have been occasional foreign 
vessels to deal with, and the problem presented by a foreign 
personnel. In order, therefore, to assure that communica- 
tion between the guide ship of the convoy, and its attendant 
vessels which is, in the true sense of an abused word, vital 
to the success of the expedition, the Navy places its keenest 
signalman on the vessels which require them. These sailors 
send and receive signals by flag, by international flag code, 
by " blinker " and by semaphore. The wireless is used as 
little as possible between the various vessels of the merchant 
fleet, indeed, practically not at all. 

The system of signalling by holding two flags at various 
angles is fairly familiar since a number of organizations be- 
gan to teach it, and the semaphore system is the same system 
carried into action by two mechanical arms. The method 
called " Blinker " has a Morse alphabet, and is sent by 
exposing and shutting off a light, the shorter exposures 
being the dots, the longer exposures, the dashes. Sometimes 
" blinker " is sent by the ship's searchlight, a number of hori- 
zontal shutters attached to one perpendicular rod serving 
to open and close the light aperture. One used to see the 
same scheme on the lower halves of old-fashioned window 
blinds. The international flag code is perhaps the hardest 
signal system to remember. It requires not only what a 
naval friend calls a good " brute " memory, but also a good 
visual memoiy. Many have seen the flags, gay pieces of 
various striped, patched, chequered, and dotted bunting remi- 
niscent of a Tokio street fair. The signal man must learn 
the flag alphabet, committing to memory the colors and their 
geometric arrangement ; he must also learn the special signi- 
fication of each particular letter. For instance, one letter 
of the alphabet stands for " I wish to communicate " ; there 
are also numbers to remember, phrases, and sentences. If 
a signalman cares to specialize, he can study certain minor 
systems, for instance, the one in which a dot and a dash 
are symbolized by different colored lights. A signalman 
must have a good eye, a quick brain, and a good memory. 
It is a feat in itself to remember what one has already re- 
ceived while continuing to receive a long, perhaps compli- 
cated message. Because of these intellectual requirements, 
you will find among the signalmen some of the cleverest lads 
in the Navy. " Giles " is such a lad, " Idaho " another, and 
" Steve " was always " on the job." 
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The Guard has its barracks in a great American port. 
One sees there, the men being sorted out, equipped for their 
special service, and assigned to their posts. A fine lot of 
real seafaring youngsters, tanned almost black. The Navy 
looks after them in a splendid fashion. Said one of the boys 
to me, " if I had only known what a wonderful place the 
Navy was, I'd been in it long ago." The boys are sent over 
in the merchant ships, are cleanly lodged in excellent hotels 
once they get to land, and are then sent back on various 
liners. The Armed Guard is a real seafaring service, and 
its men one and all are touched by the romance and mystery 
of the sea. They have fallen in with strange old tramps 
hurried from the East, they have broken bread with strange 
crews; they have beheld the sea in the sullen wrath it cher- 
ishes beneath the winter skies. One and all they have stood 
by their guns, one and all stood by their tasks, good, sturdy 
American lads, gentlemen unafraid. 

GOING ABROAD 

Giles, who had just been sent to the Armed Guard from 
the fleet, was waiting for orders in a room at the naval bar- 
racks. It was early in the spring, the sun shone renewed and 
clear; a hurdy gurdy sounded far, far away. The big room 
was clean, clean with that hard, orderly tidiness which marks 
the habitations of men under military rule. A number of 
sailors, likewise waiting for their orders stood about. There 
was a genuine sea-going quality in the tanned, eager young 
faces. The conversation dealt with their journeys, with the 
ships, with the men, the life aboard, the furloughs in London. 
"Bunch of Danes . . . good eats . . . chucked Bill right 
out of his bunk . . . regular peach . . . saw Jeff at the 
Eagle Hut . . ." 

Presently a boatswain entered. A man somewhere in the 
thirties, brisk and athletic. One could see him counting the 
assembled sailors as he came; the numbers forming on his 
soundless lip. The talk died away. 

" How many men here? " said the boatswain abruptly. 

Several of the sailors began counting. There was much 
turning round, a deal of whispered estimations. Everyone 
appeared to be looking at everybody else. Finally a deep 
voice from a corner said: 

" Thirty-five." 

vol. ccvni. — no. 7S6 44 
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" Anyone down for leave? " 

Some half dozen, members of a gun crew just home from 
a long journey, called out that leave had been given them. 

" Anybody on sick list? " 

There was no answer. In the ensuing silence, the boat- 
swain checked off the answers on his list. 

" I suppose you all want to go out." 

"Sure!" 

" Get in line." The boatswain backed away, and looked 
with an official eye at the sturdy group. 

" All here, pack up and stand by. At eleven o'clock 
have all your baggage at the drill office. I'll send a man up 
to get the mail." 

The line broke up, keen for the coming adventure. Giles, 
the signalman, walked at a brisk pace to his quarters. You 
would have seen a lad about twenty-two years of age, be- 
tween medium height and tall, and unusually well built. 
Some years of wrestling, he had won distinction in this sport 
at school, had given him a tremendously powerful neck and 
chest, but with all the strength there was no suggestion of 
beefiness. The friendliest of brown eyes shone in the hand- 
some, well-poised head, he had a delightful smile, always a 
sign of good breeding. In habit he was industrious and per- 
severing, in manner of life clean and true beyond reproach. 
Giles is an American sailor lad, a real " gob," and I have de- 
scribed him at some length because of this same reality. The 
sooner we get to know our sailors the better. 

Back in his quarters, he busied himself with packing his 
bag. Now packing one of those cylindrical bags is an art in 
itself. First of all, each garment must be folded or rolled 
in a certain way, the sleeve in this manner, the collar in that 
(it is all patiently taught at training stations), then the arti- 
cles themselves must be placed within the bag in an orderly 
arrangement, and last of all, toilet articles and such gear 
must be stowed within convenient reach. A clean smell of 
freshly washed clothes and good, yellow kitchen soap rose 
from the tidy bundles. In. went an extra suit, " those trous- 
ers are real broadcloth, don't get 'em nowadays, none of 
that bum serge they're trying to wish on you," a packet of 
underwear tied and knotted with wonderful sailor knots, and 
last of all handkerchiefs, soap, and other minor impediments 
done up in blue and red bandanna handkerchiefs. You sim- 
ply put the articles on the handkerchiefs and knot the four 
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corners neatly over the top. There you have the sailor. Only 
at sea does one realize to what an extent the bandanna hand- 
kerchief is a boon to mankind. When the bag was packed, 
it was a triumph of industry and skill. Shouldering it, the 
sailor walked to the drill office. He was early. A substantial 
luncheon had been prepared. Just before noon, a fleet of 
" buses " took them to the pier. 

The day was clear but none too warm, and great buffet- 
ing salvoes of dust-laden wind blew across the befouled and 
busy waters of the port. A young, almost boyish ensign, 
gave each man his final orders, and a kind of identification 
slip for their captains. The sailors of the Guard, wearing 
reefers and with round hats jammed tightly on their heads, 
stood backed against a wind that curled the wide ends of 
their blue trousers close about their ankles. Presently, 
grimy, hot, and pouring out coils of brownish, choking smoke, 
a big ocean going tug glided over to the wharf, and took 
them aboard. Then bells rang, the propeller churned, and 
the tug turned her corded nose down the bay. The convoy 
lay at anchor at the very mouth of the roads. A miscellane- 
ous lot of vessels, mostly of British registration ; some new, 
some very, very old. The pick of the group was a fine large 
vessel with an outlandish Maori name; Giles heard later 
that she had just been brought over from New Zealand. 
The inevitable grimy decked tankers, and ammoniacal mule 
boat completed the lot. An American cruiser lay at the 
very head of the line, men could be seen moving about on 
her, and there was much washing flapping in the wind. The 
tug went from vessel to vessel, landing a signal man here, 
a gun crew there. One by one the lads clambered aboard 
to shouts of " See you later," and " Soak 'em one for me." 
Giles was almost the last man left aboard the tug. Presently 
he darted off busily to a clean little tramp camouflaged in 
tones of pink, gray, and rusty black. The tug slid alongside 
caressingly. There were more bells; a noise of churning 
of water. Over the side of the greater vessel leaned a num- 
ber of the crew, a casual curiosity in their eyes. Seafaring 
men in dingy jerseys opening at the throat and showing hairy 
chests. A putty-faced ship's boy watched the show a little 
to one side. Presently an officer of the ship, young, deep 
chested and with a freshly healed, puckering, star-shaped 
wound at the left hand corner of his mouth, came briskly 
down the deck, and stood by the head of the ladder. 
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Giles caught up his bag, clambered aboard, and reported. 
The officer brought him to the captain. Then when formali- 
ties were over, the second mate took him in charge, and as- 
signed the lad his quarters and his watches. 

The convoy set sail the next morning just as a pale, cold, 
and unutterably laggard dawn rose over a sea stretching, 
vast and empty, to the clearly marked line of a distant and 
leaden horizon. The escorting cruiser, flying a number of 
flags, was the first to get under way ; and behind her, followed 
the merchantmen in their allotted positions, each ship flying 
its position flag. 

Giles watched the departure from the bridge. Behind 
him the city rose silent above the harbor mist ; ahead, rich in 
promise of adventure and romance, lay the great plain of the 
dark, the inhospitable, the unsullied, the heroic sea. 

GRAIN 

This is " Idaho's " story. He told it to me when I met 
him coming home early this summer. We were crossing in 
a worthy old transatlantic which has since gone to the bot- 
tom, and Idaho, at his ease in the deserted smoking room, 
unfolded the adventure. " Idaho, U. S. N.," we called him 
that aboard, is a very real personage. I think he told me 
that he was eighteen years old, — medium height, solidly built, 
wholesome looking. The leading characteristic of the young, 
open countenance is intelligence, an intelligence that has 
grown of itself behind those clear gray eyes, not a power 
that has grown from premature contact with the world. Un- 
til he joined the Navy, I imagine that Idaho knew little of 
the world beyond his own magnificent West. I consider him 
very well educated; he declares that preferring life on his 
father's ranch to knowledge, he cut high school after the sec- 
ond year. He is a great reader, and likes good, stirring 
poetry. He is an idealist, and stands by his ideals with a 
fervor which only youth possesses. And I ought to add 
that Idaho, in the words of one of his friends, is " one first- 
class signal man." This is Idaho's story, pieced together 
from his own recital, and from a handful of his letters. 

The crowd aboard the naval tug was so festive that morn- 
ing, and there was such a lot of scuffling, punching, imitation 
boxing and jollying generally that Idaho did not see the 
vessel to which he had been assigned till the tug was close 
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alongside. Then, hearing his name called out, the lad caught 
up his haggage, and walked on into the open side of a vast, 
disreputable tramp. The lad later learned that she had been 
brought from somewhere in the China Sea. The Sebastopol, 
heaven knows where she originally got the name, was a ship 
that had served her term in the west, had grown old and out 
of date, and then been purchased by some Oriental firm. Out 
there, she had carried on, always seaworthy in an old fash- 
ioned way, always excessively dirty, always a day over due. 
When the submarine had made ships worth their weight in 
silver, the Sebastopol must have been almost on the point of 
giving up the ghost. Presently, the war brought the old 
ship back to England again. Her return to an English har- 
bor must have resembled the return of a disreputable rela- 
tive to an anxious family. And in England, in some tre- 
mendously busy shipyard, they had patched her up, added 
a modern electrical equipment and even gone to the length 
of new boilers. But her engines they had merely tuned up, 
and as for her ancient hull, that they had dedicated to the 
mercy of the gods of the sea. 

Once aboard, and assigned to his station and watches, 
the lad had leisure to look over his companions. The Sebas- 
topol carried a crew from Liverpool, and was officered by 
three Englishmen and a little Welsh third mate. The cap- 
tain, a first mate of many years' experience, to whom the 
war had given the chance of a ship, was in the forties; tall 
and with a thin, stern mouth under a heavy brown mustache ; 
the first mate was a mere youngster; the second, a middle 
aged volunteer, the third, an undersized, excitable Celt with 
gray eyes and coal black hair touched with snow white above 
the ears. The Welshman took a liking for Idaho; used to 
question him in regard to the West, being especially keen 
to know about " opportunities there after the war." He 
had a brother in Wales whom he thought might share in a 
farming venture. Of the captain the lad saw very little ; and 
the first mate was somewhat on his dignity. Practically every 
man of the crew had been torpedoed at least once, many 
had been injured, and had scars to exhibit. All had pic- 
turesque tales to tell, the gruesomest ones being the favorites. 
The best narrator was a fireman from London, a man of 
thirty with a lean chest and grotesquely strong arms; he 
would sit on the edge of a bunk or a chair and tell of sudden 
thundering crashes, of the roaring of steam, of bodies lying 
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on the deck over which one tripped as one ran, of water 
pouring into engine rooms, and of boilers suddenly vomiting 
masses of white hot coal upon dazed and scalded stokers. It 
was the melodrama of below the water line. Then for days 
the narrator would keep silent, troubled by a pain in one 
of his fragmentary teeth. All the men kept their few be- 
longings tied in a bundle, ready to seize the instant trouble 
was at hand. The cook complained to Idaho that he had 
lost a gold watch when the Lady Esther was torpedoed off 
the coast of France, and advised him paternally to keep his 
things handy. One of the oilers, a good natured fellow of 
twenty-eight or nine, had been a soldier, having been inva- 
lided out of the service because of wounds received late in 
the summer on the Somme. He would tell of an Australian 
cousin who " went west." An interesting lot of men for an 
American boy to be tossed with, particularly for a lad as 
intelligent and observing as our Idaho. The boy was pleased 
with his job and worked well. He did not have very much 
to do. Signalling aboard a convoyed ship though a frequent 
business, is not an incessant one. He knew that his work 
would come at the entrance to the zone. Sometimes he picked 
up messages intended for others, " Mt. Ida, you are out of 
line," " Vulcanian, keep strictly to the prescribed zigzag 
plan." Now he would see the Silician asking for advice; now 
there would be a kind of telegraphic tiff between two of the 
vessels of the " Keep further away, hang you," order. 
Twenty ships running without lights through the ambush 
of the sea twenty ships, twenty pledges of life, satisfied hun- 
ger, . . . victory. In other days, one's world at sea was 
one's ship, a convoy is a kind of solar system of solitary 
worlds. Hour after hour, the assembled ships straggled 
across the great loneliness of the sea. 

The crew had a grievance. It was not against their of- 
ficers, but against His Majesty's Government, against " a 
bloody lot of top hats." A recent regulation had forbidden 
sailors to import food into the United Kingdom, and all the 
dreams of stocking up " the missus' " larder with American 
abundance had come to naught. Idaho says that there was 
an engineer who was particularly fierce. " Don't we risk 
our lives I arsk yer," he would say, " bringing stuff to fill 
their deleted guts, and now they won't even let us bring in 
a bit of sugar for ourselves." The rest of the crew would 
take up the angry refrain; a mention of the food regula- 
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tions was enough to set the entire crew " grousing " for 
hours. 

And then came trouble, real trouble. 

On the fifth day out Idaho, called for his early watch, 
found the boat wallowing in a heavy sea. The wind was 
not particularly heavy, but it blew steadily from one point of 
the compass, and the seas were running dark, wind-flecked, 
and high. The Sebastopol, accustomed to the calm of east- 
ern seas, was pitching and rolling heavily. Presently the 
cargo began to shift. Now', to have the cargo shift is about 
the most dangerous thing that can happen to a vessel. One 
never can tell just when the center of gravity of the mass 
will be displaced, and when that contingency occurs, the big 
iron ship will roll over as casually and as easily as a dog be- 
fore the fire. It takes courage, plenty of courage, to keep 
such a ship running, especially if you are down by the boil- 
ers or in the engine room. You have to be prepared to find 
yourself lying in a corner somewhere looking up at a ceiling 
which, strange to say, has a door in it. The Sebastopol leaned 
away from the wind like a stricken man crouching before a 
pitiless enemy; the angle of her smokestack more than any- 
thing else betraying the alarming list. In her stricken con- 
dition, the ship seemed to become more than ever personal 
and human. Presently her old plates bulged somewhere, 
and she began to leak. 

The vessel carried a cargo of grain, in these days more 
than ever a cargo epical and symbolic ; a holdf ul of rich grain, 
grain engendered out of fields vast as the sea, bred by the 
fruitful fire of the sun, rippled by the passing of winds from 
the mysterious hills, grain, symbolic of satisfied hunger, 
life . . . victory. A cargo of grain, life to those on land, to 
those on board, danger and the possibility of a violent if 
romantic death. The crew, too occupied with the emergency 
to curse the stevedores, ran hither and thither on swift, ob- 
scure errands. And the weather grew steadily worse, the 
leak increasing with the advance of the storm. Down below, 
meanwhile, a force of men hardly able to keep their balance, 
buffeted here and there by the motion of the ship, and work- 
ing in an atmosphere of choking dust, transferred a number 
of bags from one side to another. Unhappily, the real mis- 
chief was due to grain in bins, and with this store little could 
be done. And always the water in the hold increased in 
depth. 
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The pumps . . . orders had been given to start them 
directly the leak was noticed. Three minutes later the ma- 
chinery and the pipes, fouled with grain, refused to work. 
They saw bubbles, steam, a trickle of water that presently 
stopped, and lumps of wet grain that someone might have 
chewed together and spat forth again. Idaho did a lot of 
signalling in code to the guide ship of the convoy. The 
Sebastopol began to drop behind. An order being given to 
sleep up on the boat deck so as to be ready to leave at any 
instant, the men dragged their bedding to whatever shelter 
they could find. The Captain appeared never to take any 
time off for sleep. Day after day, through heavy seas, under 
a sky torn and dh'ty as a rag, the old Sebastopol, listing badly 
and sodden as cold porridge, carried her precious cargo to 
the waiting and hungry east. Giving up all hope of keeping 
up with her sisters, she fell behind, now straggling ten, now 
fifteen miles astern. At length the weather changed; the 
sea became smooth, blue and sparkling, the sky radiant and 
clear. 

Then the destroyers came. There was a parley, and the 
other vessels of the convoy zigzagged wildly for a while in 
order to allow the Sebastopol to catch up. But in spite of 
all attempts, the old ship fell behind again and was suf- 
fered to do so, lest the others, compelled to adopt her slow 
speed, be seriously handicapped in their race down the 
gauntlet. Then it was discovered that the leak had gained 
alarmingly; there was even talk of abandoning the vessel and 
taking to the boats. A try was made to pump out the boat 
with an ancient hand engine. The contrivance clogged 
almost at once. According to Idaho, it was much like trying to 
pump out " a thick bran mash such as they give sick calves." 
And they were only two days from land. Barely afloat, just 
crawling, and with the submarine zone ahead of them. . . . 
But the gods were kind, and the old boat and the solitary 
destroyer went down the channel and across the Irish sea 
as safely as clock-work toys across a garden pool. Yet they 
passed quite a tidy lot of wreckage. Nearer . . . nearer 
all the time, till late one afternoon two big tugs raced to 
meet them at the mouth of a giant estuary. The Sebastopol 
was at the end of her tether. Another day, and it would have 
been a case of taking to the boats. . . . The tugs hurried 
her into a waiting dry dock. 

Idaho, his papers signed, his bag upon his shoulder, got 
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into a little tender which was to take him over to the harbor 
landing. Looking up, he saw some of the crew leaning over 
the rail. . . . They grinned with friendly, soot-streaked 
faces, waved their arms. . . . The Sebastopol was safe, 
the rich cargo of grain, the life-giving yellow grain was safe. 
. . . The tug slid off into the busy, noisy riverway. 

And thus came Idaho of the Armed Guard to the Be- 
leaguered Isles. 

THE RAID BY THE RIVER 

The convoy of merchantmen, after a calm, quite unevent- 
ful voyage across the ambushed sea, put into a port on the 
Channel for the night, and the following morning dispersed 
to their various harbors. Some sort of coast patrol boat 
" not much bigger than an Admiral's launch " — the words 
are those of my friend Steve Jordan of the Armed Guard, 
took the S.S. Snowdon under her metaphorical wing, and 
brought her up the Thames. This Snowdon was one of a 
fleet of twelve spry little tramps named for the principal 
mountains of the kingdom, a smart, well-equipped, well- 
ordered product of the Tyne. Steve, quick, clever and alert, 
had got along capitally with the " limeys." His particular 
pals were a pair of twin lads about his own age, young, 
English, blond, and grey-eyed; young, slow to understand 
a joke, honest, good-tempered, and sincere. I have seen the 
post-card photograph of themselves which they gave Steve 
as a parting gift. Steve himself is a Yankee from the word 
go, a genuine Yankee from somewhere along the coast of 
Maine. He stands somewhat below medium height, is lean 
faced and lean bodied, his eyes twinkle with a shrewd good 
humor. A great lad. He tells me that his people have been 
seafaring folk for generations. 

The Snowdon, escorted by her tiny guard, ran down the 
coast, entered the. Thames estuary, passed the barriers, and 
finally resigned herself to the charge of a tug. Late in the 
afternoon the mass of London began to enclose them; they 
became conscious of strange, somewhat foul, land smells; 
the soot in the air irritated their nostrils. The ship was 
docked close after dusk. The feeling of satisfaction which 
seizes on the hearts of seamen who have successfully brought 
a ship into port entered into their bosoms; everybody was 
happy — happy in the retrospect of achievement, in the pros- 
pect of peace, security, good pay, and good times. 
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Their vessel lay in a basin just off a great bend in the 
river, in a kind of gigantic concrete swimming pool bordered 
with steel arc-light poles planted in rows like impossibly 
perfect trees. To starboard, through another row of arc 
poles and over a wall of concrete, they could see the dirty 
majesty of the great brown river and the square silhouetted 
bulks of the tenements and warehouses on the other side. 
To port lay a landing stage some two hundred feet wide, 
backed by a huge warehouse over whose dingy roof two 
immense chimneys towered like guardians. The space stank 
of horse; the river had lost the clean smell of the sea, and 
breathed a reek of humanity and inland mire. A mean 
cobble-stoned street led from a corner of the landing space 
past wretched tenements, fried fish shops, and pawnbrokers' 
windows exhibiting second-rate nautical instruments, con- 
certinas, and fraternal emblems. It was all surprisingly 
quiet. 

Steve, hospitably invited to remain aboard, went to the 
starboard rail and stood studying the river. The last smoky 
light had ebbed from the sky; night, rich and strewn with 
autumnal stars, hung over the gigantic city, and a moon just 
passing the first quarter hung close by the meridian, and 
shone reflected in the pool-like basin and the river's moving 
tide. One of the huge chimneys suddenly assumed a great, 
creamy-curling plume of smoke which dissolved mysteriously 
into the exhalations of the city. From down in the crew's 
quarters came the musical squeals of a concertina, and occa- 
sional voices whose words could but rarely be distinguished. 
The arc lights by the basin edge suddenly flowered into a 
dismal glow of whitish yellow light strangled by the opaque 
hoods and under cups affixed by the anti-aircraft regulations. 
Another concertina sounded further down the street. The 
moonlight, like a kind of supernal benediction, fell on smoke- 
stack and funnel, on shining grey wire and solemn, rusted 
anchor, on burnished capstain and finger-smudged door. 
Heat haze, flowing in a swift and glassy river, shone above 
the smokestack in the moon. 

Suddenly Steve heard down the street a sustained note 
from something on the order of a penny whistle, and an 
instant later a window was flung up and a figure leaned out. 
It was too dark to see whether it was a man or a woman. 
Then the same whistle was blown again several times as if 
by a conscientious boy, and a factory siren with a sobbing 
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human cry rose over the warehouses. At the same moment 
the lights about the deck flickered, clicked and died. There 
was a confused noise of steps behind, there were voices — 
" Hey, listen! " " Wot's that? " (the last in pure cockney) , 
and a questioning, doubting Thomas voice said, " A raid? " 
The figure of the captain was seen on the bridge. One of 
the ship's boys went hurrying round, doing something or 
other, probably closing doors. The twins strolled over to 
Steve, and informed him in the most casual manner that 
they were in for a raid. It was Steve's first introduction to 
British unemotionalism, and I imagine that it rather let him 
down. He says that he himself was " right up on his tip- 
toes." He also had a notion that bombs would begin to rain 
from the sky directly after the warning. The twins soon 
made it clear, however, that the warning was given when the 
raiders were picked up on the east coast, and that there was 
generally some twenty minutes or half an hour to wait before 
" the show " began. Every once in a while somebody in the 
group would steal a look at the pale worlds beyond the 
serried chimney pots, and at the moon, guiltless accomplice 
of the violence and imbecilities of men. 

Presently a number of star shells burst in fountains of 
coppery bronze. Every hatch covered, every port and win- 
dow sealed, the Snowdon awaited the coming of the raiders. 
Whistles continued to be heard, faint and far away. From 
no word, tone or gesture of that English crew could one 
have gathered that they were in the most dangerous quarter 
of the city. For the one indispensable element of a London 
raid is the attack on the waterfront, the attack on the ships, 
the ships of wood, the ships of steel, the hollow ships through 
which imperial Britain lives. 

There is little to be seen in a London raid unless you 
happen to be close by something struck by a bomb. The 
affair is almost entirely a strange and terrible movement of 
sound, a rising, catastrophic tide of sound, a flood of thun- 
dering tumult, a slow and sullen ebb. 

"There! 'Ear that? " said someone. 

Far away, on the edge of the Essex marshes and the 
moonlit sea, a number of anti-aircraft guns had picked up 
the raiders. The air was full of a faint sullen murmur, con- 
tinuously as the roar of ocean on a distant beach. Search- 
light beams, sweeping swift and mechanical, appeared over 
London; the pale rays searching the black islands between 
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the dimmed constellations like fingers of the blind. They 
descended, rose, glared, met, melted together. The sullen 
roaring grew louder and nearer, no longer a blend, but a 
sustained crescendo of pounding sounds and muffled crashes. 
A belated star shell broke, and was reflected in the river. 
A police boat passed swiftly and noiselessly, a solitary red 
spark floating from her funnel as she sped. . . . The roar- 
ing gathered strength . . . The guns on the coast were 
still; now one heard the guns on the inland moors, the guns 
in the fields beyond quiet little villages, the guns lower down 
the river . . . they were following the river . . . now 
the guns in the outer suburbs . . . now the guns in the 
very London spaces — ring, crash, tinkle, roar, pound! The 
great city flung her defiance at her enemies. Steve became 
so absorbed in the tumult that he obeyed the order to take 
shelter below quite mechanically. A new sound came scream- 
ing into their retreat, a horrible kind of whistling zoom, fol- 
lowed by a heavy pound. Steve was told that he had heard 
a bomb fall. "Somewhere down the river." . . .Nearer, 
instant by instant, crept the swift, deadly menace. A lonely 
fragment of an anti-aircraft shell dropped clanging on the 
steel deck. 

" You see," explained one of the twins in the careful, 
passionless tone that he would have used in giving street 
directions to a stranger, " the Huns are on their way up the 
river, dropping a kettle on any boat that looks like a good 
mark, and trying to set the docks afire. The docks always 
get it. Listen ! " 

There was a second " zoom," and a third close on its heels. 

" Those are probably on the ' Aetna ' basins," said the 
other twin. " Their aim's beastly rotten as a rule. If this 
light were out, we might be able to see something from a 
hatchway. Mr. Millen (the first mate) makes an awful fuss 
if he finds anyone on deck. I know what's what, let's go to 
the galley ; there's a window that can't be shut." . . . The 
three lads stole off. Beneath a lamp turned down to a bluish 
yellow flame the older seamen waited placidly for the end 
of the raid, and discussed, sailor fashion, a hundred irrelevant 
subjects. The darkened space grew chokingly thick with 
tobacco smoke. And the truth of it was that every single 
sailor in there knew that the last two bombs had fallen on 
the " Aetna " basins, and that the Snowdon would be sure 
to catch it next. By a trick of the gods of chance, the vessel 
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happened to be alone in the basin, and presented a shining 
mark. The lads reached the galley window. 

By crowding in, shoulder to shoulder, they could all see. 
The pool and its concrete wall were hidden; the window 
opened directly on the river. Presently came a lull in the 
tumult, and during it Steve heard a low, monotonous hum, 
the song of the raiding planes. More fragments of shrapnel 
fell upon the deck. The moon had traveled westward, and 
lay, large and golden, well clear of the town. The winter 
stars, bright and inexorable, had advanced . . . the city 
was fighting on. Suddenly the three boys heard the omi- 
nous aerial whistle, one of the twins slammed the window 
to, and an instant later there was a sound within the dark 
little galley as if somebody had touched off an enormous 
invisible rocket, ... a frightful " zoom " and impact . . . 
silence. They guessed what had happened. A bomb in- 
tended for the Snowden had fallen into the river. Later, 
somewhere on land, was heard a thundering crash which shook 
the vessel violently. A pan or something of the kind hang- 
ing on the galley wall fell with a "startling crash. " Get out 
of there, you boys," called the cook. Ship's galleys are 
sacred places, and are to be respected even in air raids. And 
then . . . even more slowly and gradually than it had 
gathered to a flood, the uproar ebbed. The firing grew 
spasmodic, ceased within the city limits, . . . lingered as a 
distant rumble from the outlying fields, and finally died 
away altogether. The sailors, released by a curt order, came 
on deck. The top of the concrete wall was splashed and 
mottled with dark puddles and spatters of water. . . . All 
agreed that the bomb had fallen " bloody close." The peace 
of the abyss ruled above. Far down the river there was an 
unimportant fire. 

Said Steve : " I certainly was sore when I didn't have 
any excitement on the way over in the convoy, but after that 
night in the Snoivdon I decided that being with the Armed 
Guard let you in for some real stuff. It's a great service." 

With which opinion all who know the Guard will agree. 

Henry B. Beston. 



